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Abstract 



TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER <ERIC) " 



College teachers' thinking and planning has only recently begun to supplement investor** 
bn^and,„g interest in instructional processes. This study examined nfli^ 
teachers course planning. Seven teachers were each intensively interviewed four tm^esTtout S 
*SZ *3 ^ nCVer "f™ dat * ™* atlyzeTuTg method 

"Z V Find ' ng? . WCrec,n8smed into three categories of influences drawnKfVom 
tnlLZZ.Z ™ thC i ntCrV ^ ; lhe dfadpHnary, the educational, and the organizat fenS 
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Introduction 

Although research on postsccondary teaching has historically concentrated on instruction and the 
events surrounding it (such as instructional strategics or teaching evaluation), recently a few 
investigators have turned their attention to ho* college teachers think. As with research on the 
teaching or young students, this newer research on posisccondary teaching "assumes that what 
teachers do is affected by what they think- This approach .~ is concerned with teachers' 
judgment, decision making, and planning. The study of the thinking processes of teachers ... is 
expected to lead to understandings of the uniquely human processes that guide and determine 
their hchnvior (Clark & Yingcr, 1979, p. 731). Donald (1986, 1987) began this process in 
poslsccondary education by examining university faculty members' conceptions of their subject 
disciplines and those conceptions' influence on their teaching, and Lowthcr, Stark and colleagues 
(1988, 1990) have investigated patterns in college teachers' course planning for introductory 
courses. These two research programs have demonstrated the complexity of the course planning 
process, and have led other researchers to the brink of vastly expanded possibilities for research 
on teachers' thinking and planning for their university teaching. 

The present study, part of a larger investigation of university teaching, sought to extend these 
research efforts by more minutely examining the influences upon experienced university teachers' 
course planning. Because it is evident that traditional input-out models of course planning offer 
woefully insufficient explanations for the complexities of teachers' thinking about their teaching 
(Zahorik, 1975), because simplistic prescriptions for "systematic" course planning fail to account 
for the "complex and fluid design process" in which teachers design "practical courses of action in 
complex situations" (Dark and Yingcr, 1987), and because traditional models fail to suggest how 
to understand and improve teachers' judgment and decision making about their teaching, this 
study sought a clearer picture of the factors influencing university teachers' course planning. 



Theoretical Framework 

The landmark work of Lowthcr, Stark and colleagues (1988, 1990) at NCR1PTAL provided the most 
important foundation for this study. Defining course planning broadly and acknowledging its 
intellectual complexity, they studied the course planning influences and activities in several studies. 
First, they interviewed 89 teachers responsible for introductory courses in a variety of fields a! a 
variety of institutional types, interviewed students from those courses, and examined the course 
material for the courses in question. From this initial study emerged the planning for their larger, 
major study, whose 1990 report outlines their course planning model and its development. Their 
latest work extends not only their earlier conceptions but those of others by treating such diverse 
subjects as disciplinary influences on conceptions of teaching, curricular issues, course design, 
perceptions of students about their courses, and variations in planning strategies with varying patterns 
of course planning activities. 

Although our present work rests on the Stark, Lowlher et al. conceptions, it differs in several 
important ways. In contrast with the NCRIPTAL research, which aggregated data from many 
teachers in introductory courses studied at only one time, the investigation of which this study was 
a pari focused minutely on a few university teachers' thinking as the tcachcis planned and 
reconceptualized their planning throughout the courses that ranged from introductory to advanced 
levels. Moreover, we sought to examine not only which influences might be most salient for college 
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teachers, but how these influences work in the thinking of teachers planning a course. The study 
exemplifies exactly the argument offered by mcthodologists who advocate coupling large-scale 
quantitative studies with smaller-scale, more intensive qualitative investigation of the complex 
processes unearthed in the larger-scale research. 



The Larger Investigation 

The larger investigation of which this study is a part was designed to explore several aspects of college 
teachers' cognition. In addition to investigating influences on course planning - the focus of this 
paper - we also studied teacher knowledge of students, the design and management of academic 
tasks (Doyle 1986a, 1986b) as representations of curriculum, a concept of teaching called "dilemma 
management (Lampert, M, 1985), and teachers* improvisation (Yinger, 1987). 

In this investigation, conducted at an AAU public Research I university, our sample design held 
constant teaching experience, teaching quality and prior experience with the course in question, 
varied fields across liberal arts and professions, and varied course levels from freshman to doc torn I ■ 
- although all courses could (like the courses in the NCRIPTAL studies) be termed "introductory" 
from the perspective of the students. We used campus-wide contacts to obtain nominations of 
experienced professors with good teaching reputations who were teaching for the first time a regularly 
offered or newly created course. Seven teachers, representing six disciplines and teaching courses 
ranging from freshman to doctoral level, agreed to participate: (1) AHrea, an experienced professor 
in a College of Nursing, who was teaching the revised graduate level education process course, the 
first semester of a two-semester block; (2) Diana, a seasoned member of the humanities faculty, who 
was teaching the first semester of a revised three-semester sophomore level humanities block, a 
course planned by committee; (3) Kathryn and (4) Linda, who collaborated in planning and leaching 
a women's history doctoral seminar on race and gender; (5) Matthew, a veteran in the School or 
Engineering and principal lecturer for a team-taught introductory engineering course planned by 
committee; (6) Miguel, a young teacher who planned and taught a doctoral level course in business 
management; and (7) Valerie, a young teacher, who planned and taught a newly created laboratory 
course to accompany a sophomore-lcvcl nonmajor lecture course in wildlife biology. 1 Illustration 1 
provides an overview or the courses* characteristics. 

Participants were interviewed four times: before, after, and twice during the semester of the "new" 
course in question. This schedule was planned to unearth important data at times when the original 
planning was intact and when information about modifications would be most naturally apparent. Hie 
first interview occurred before the first class so that the initial course planning was still clear in the 
teachers' minds and had not changed as a result of actual class sessions. The second interview 
occurred about four to five weeks into the semester to discuss how the initial planning had worked 
out, how it had been altered, and why. The third interview took place about six to seven weeks later 
in order to investigate further planning and changes, as well as to determine how the earlier changes 
had worked. The fourth and final interview was conducted at the end of the semester to discuss the 
teachers' thoughts about how they would teach the course again. 



'As it happened, ,hc awnpte consisted of teachers responsible for two freshman and one sophomore courses, and three 
ai l he graduate level. When the next phase of the study is undertaken next year, we will concent rate on courses at the junior 
and senior levels. 
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iwifcaff™^*"^ " *? ° f ,hrra !° nvc °P en - ended d r -rivccl from the study's 

theoretical framework The questions rested heavily upon the Lowther mid Stark findine* about 
course ptamung together with Dinham's (1989) discoveries .bout influences on te™fhinMng 
and planntng for "apprentice- teaching. In addition, all but the firs, interview drew from decbtn, 

snout specific aspects of course planning were also used in each interview these sortim. i«k, 
presented statements describing alternative conception, of teaching Wd^„lredrte"SeB to 
weight each of the statement, to indicate the extent of their agreement with IheTlatomcn"! 

Sten^M^^T 1 ! a 7 lable ^ rii " ly> aS , l Linc ^ ,n and Guba P 234) point out can (and 
MUfa ™u? ^ ? ^""""V ™ investigative process, not unlike detective work" 

bv Sprullcv H9791 'K^T? ' he d °r m " nd ,heme ana, * is ^Plicated 

mw2? -n P ro «'l<"« ™ nut used a surface domain analysis (Spradlcy, 979. p 

foSffilZ. nnuCn ™ S . c0l,cd from lhc rawdi "». by simple taxonomic analyse, (p. M7> 

SJSSS^™ 1 "^ T ,rUC,i0n * thCT,e """^ C" ,89 > Ms i "' em P , «'. «> Ermine the 
r."„f X ^"L and CXprCSS * general scmamic relationship among those domains. The 
sortmg tasks yielded percentage weights summarized by descriptive statLtics. Finally these seve ral 
sources of findings were compared with the model proposed by Stark et al. (I9«l p. 

planning but also such topics as the role in college leadline of academic i-,«k« « m„ 

rxtfi:iZdl,, c r 1 fcu r l T, (B,akc and Dinham - ^ XSS juS 

disc plinary field and its manifestation in course content, the nature and process of chance throuchoul 

Methods for Studying In fluences on Qiursc Planning 

n^lnL 1 1" 6 f ° Ur '"'f"*"™ wUh Cach ,cachcr ' m ob,ained da, » «he influence, on course 
planntng from several sources. In their first intemew, before the course began, the teachers wre 
asked two quota, designed to elicit information on the influences upon their planning 

oecfeion ma U k?ng] abOU, *" P ' anning ° f " CO "* ^ ml l " u « h ' Mmcl l Probcs: 

"Z^^lr ,his coursc? 1Probes: ,h * p — • -p, 

|Jj£Si? !. hrae lw ° V-*" Provided the first source of data on course 

T ' " ,d,rcC, • Hu,ce ''"fofniation about influences on their plannina 

fZZ'^Fs™^ ^ i" etvM ?™ 1"estiom about planning influences, and 
„hnn n» -?L . ( 1 p ,39) ' 8 mhere <> twelve cntegorics or influences on course 

planmng. These twelve were printed on cards and presented in the*!™ inlcrvi^T^eachcrs 
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cnr^toTntdTmT, ightC r "? ^ P° int a,, ™<*™ « the point, allocated .0 the 12 

cards totalled 100) o indicate the twelve influences' relative contribution in their course planning 
The twelve categories of influences used in this card sort were: P S * 

How you see the discipline 

Your background as a scholar 

Your background as a teacher 

Your ideas about the purpose or education 

Your ideas about the purpose of this course 

Collcgc/program/dcpartmcnt goals 

Department policy/history 

The University's general education requirements 

Other related courses 

Student characteristics 

Expert opinion on what such courses should include 
Resources available for use in the course 

ntfct2^T d T thC tCa r h r CXp,aincd thdr P° lnt a,,ocal1 ™ to * c mterviewer; these 
narratives formed the fourth source of data about influences on course planning In summary then 
the four data sources for studying influences on course planning were: * ' 

L ^Sn^ l ° tW ° 0pen endcd <J ucstions «'H>ut influences on course 

1 tinning 

^ q^xCmT ° n C0U " e Pl " nning innuenccs indi "*»y emerging in answers to other 

3. Points allocated to each or 1 2 categories or innuenccs on course planning 
Discussions or the point allocations given to the 12 categories 

Or these four sources or data, three rested upon analysis or the interview narratives For nnrrativ, 

I SITE'S" "T- S Cnde " fe rac " li » l - We c-xling agrecmcnX d c SkX 

procedure. We each independently coded all interviews for three or our teacher m na M Zf 
and Matthew) and then we compared our coding o f the interview; « Fo. S$3 
E t rl'Scd whettr had ^na.ed as evidencing (an') in^cn^T ihc T each e ' 
KhTo^l*^. " greed ° r dira * recd on ,h «' «°* for H»t passage. We agreed 

Sf' 0 "?'* P"*"^ For ™<"her 30% or the passage, we found ourselves using relMcd 

™ « ffi ■ T ° f ™ K P lannin 8 : in ,he « ins, ™« one or us migh? Sfc. 

nrX teth ^T»tn„n ^r C ?" Se plannini E£Q££«. Because (hc study's purpose was to 
E^ftL^SSESF ( ?' ' B,amP 6 S ° UrCC ° f C0une «""-»> » nd innuenccs on the planning 
S as wclTfoTai^tt^ t0 r" 15 "" °' he ' S * OI "' ni0ns ^ TC ^i 17 "' »' csc »» " eongS 

Findings 

lire major procedural discvery of this study was that the sorting task concerning innuenccs on 
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teachers planning acted as a stimulus for immensely interesting discourse on the teachers' planning, 
but yielded generally uninformative weights taken alone, without interpretation. Individual category 
wights did not mirror the importance divulged in the narrative. For example "How you see the 

tTn,nTM , Unif ° rnily ,OW (mcan 4 6 P° Jnts of 100 l**sfo!c) *hc interviews showed (as 
the NCRIPTAL work and Donald's research have shown) that course planning is strongly influenced 
by disciplinary conceptions. The subjects' weights for the twelve categories or influences on course 
planning are shown in Illustration 2. In contrast to these weights, the teachers' comments about 
these twelve categories of influences, and their comments elsewhere in the interviews, yielded rich 
evidence about the vast and complex influences on their course planning. 

The substantive findings of the study were achieved through analyses of course planning influences 
as contexts for planning ~ the very conception used by Stark et al. in developing and explicating their 
Contextual Filters model (1990). These contexts, as vividly described by our experienced teachers, 
are reviewed below. 

The Disciplinary Context 

While "how you sec the discipline" might have been given low weights in the sorting task, disciplinary 
tnllucnccs permeated the teachers' discussions from the most conceptual to the most specific. In the 
broadest sense, as the course manifests aspects of a scholarly discipline, its planning draws from the 
Held, as in the case of this graduate history seminar: 

We expose them to a lot of good scholarship ... so they will be able to sec that doing 
theoretical work doesn't entail a blueprint - that there arc various ways one can do it . 
There are various disciplines that contribute ~ we have literary criticism and anthropology and 
a variety of other things in our readings. And economics. So I think that, too, gives them 
a broad exposure; I think it's important that they understand that theory isn't just straight- 

The specifics of course planning can evolve from this broad sense or the Held, as the same teachers 
explained: 

We generally wanted to start with theory and then [identify] specific topics and scholarship 
in (each of those] specific topics. 

In contrast other teachers offered other, perhaps less esoteric, illustrations for how their sense of 
ihc.r discipline influenced their planning. For example in the freshman wildlife biology laboratory: 

Well, this whole class is "preaching to the field." The fact that you ... take people who know 
nothing about wildlife and try to turn them into ... intelligent consumers, informed consumers. 

The same teacher illustrated another view of her field in explaining her writing assignments: 

Communication is a vital part of any science activity ~ business - anything you care to name 
ryou can t communicate, you're not going to be effective. And written communication is on 
he wane, I grant you, but it's stilt a fairly important part of life in this culture. And many or 
[the students] arc very bad at it. I don't think you do them any favors "All right, you can't 
write, I hate grading the damn stuff, so I'm just going to do multiple choice, Iruc-falsc short 
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Several teachers used disciplinary metaphors in discussing their course planning. The most vivid cnmc 
from the engineer: 



The way we've been joking about it, the course itscir is a design project, just like we've been 
giving to the kids! We have some idea of what we want to do, we have some goals stated 
we re gang to come up with our best guess and ... sec if that works, ir it doesn't quite work 
right, then you go back and try something eke and you begin by varying things until you find 
a system that sort of meets your needs. 

I Interviewer- when wc talked before, you talked about looking at the course from the 
perspective of a design project. Do you still feel that is a good way to look at it?) Sure I 
think we re in the design process right now. When you're developing a design you have a 
basic idea, and then you maybe try it and you find, "Well, that didn't work quite so well let s 
add another bolt here, or let's shave off a little and make the girder a little bit smaller here - 
that type of thing. And I think that's what we're doing. At the end of this, one of the 
products that I hope to see is a more realistic estimate for how much lime is required for 
each of the topics we wanted to do. ... Well just have to see how things go. 

Related to one's disciplinary view k a teacher's background as a schnlar These teachers varied in 
the extent to which they saw their scholarly background influcncinj their course planning. On the 
one hand, regarding her graduate seminar Katfcryn said: 

It's the first time I've taught a course ihat addresses my research interests as directly as this 
one does. And so I think it would be dishonest not to admit that that's really shaped what 
I hink is important to be look! « at. I think that we started out with a conception about 
what we wanted to do that was larger than the available literature. 

For his graduate course in business management, Miguel said: 

Another process I went through - I try to determine what it is that I coukl ... contribute to 
the course from my research and work experience background that would (1) make the 
course much easier to teach in the first go-around, (2) would also make lit] more meaningful 
more relevant for today, and I think (3) would also provide me an opportunity to conlfnuc 
to do some research and background reading in topics of my interest. 

«!mmcntcd Cr TCgm]ing hcr S0 P h "™re-levcl general studies humanities course, Diann 

I would not want to bring my own personal scholarship into the classroom, unless it really fit 
wdgTu^ much 1 ' 0 " C ° UrSe " " C ° U,d CaS ' ,y bCCOmC 3 distracljon ' 1 think - if 1 let it 

And again illustrating how influences are confounded, Matthew remarked, 

My background as a scholar and my background as a teacher are virtually the same, in my 
opinion. It was hard for me to differentiate ... maybe that's my engineering mind coming 
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through - 1 can't fine tune as much. 

Most c r these teachers also drew from the expert opinion of their disciplines , either indirectly - 

There's a tremendous amount or expert, wild difference of opinion about interdisciplinary 
humanities, and I have a tendency to find myself somewhere away from the two most virulent 
sides of the argument. 

or directly- 

There is a pretty good body of opinion now ~ a lot of people have written courses, syllabi, 
and textbooks for what should go into an introductory engineering course. 

Similarly, some of the most important resources influencing teachers reflect the discipline; most 
important to these teachers were a rich, contemporary scholarly literature on the topic and the many 
other "good readings* necessary to supplement the texts for several courses. 

I must admit, I rend a lot of texts and finally settled on one. And the way I've organized (he 
course was influenced by the textbook, because I didn't want to make it loo different. 



The Educational Context 

To uncover the teachers* beliefs about the purposes of education , we asked them to review and 
weight five alternative conceptions of curriculum taken from Eisner's work on curricular orientations 
(Eisner and Vallance, 197.1; Eisner, 1985). The results, summarized in Illustration X show that by 
far these teachers emphasized cognitive development and student growth. Their discussions about 
educational purposes independently confirmed these emphases; they expressed broad purposes for 
students* intellectual development and personal or professional functioning. For example, Miguel 
described his hopes for students in the higher education graduate program in which his business 
management course was offered: 

I view the purpose jin j higher education as one that provides esoteric skills to individuals to 
be able to assume a position in the administration or policy or management of an organization 
of higher learning. ... People have to go just beyond theory ... It's the practical notion, 
practical aspects of the program. ... |In this graduate program) much of our course is focused 
on theory, and students may come out with having performed beautifully; that doesn't mean 
it'll do anything for them in the real world. So it's confronting reality, in my judgment. 

Teachers* ideas about the purpose of the course, not unexpectedly, manifested these ideas about the 
purposes of education in complex explanations, as shown in Illustration 2. The teachers' explanations 
about course purposes were of three types. First, some spoke philosophically about their intentions 
in the course, for example in the women's history course: 

I think that we have a pretty clear idea, since the beginning, about the purpose of tH „ course 
- that we wanted to iook at particular places and ways ... Issues of reproduction a- d sexuality 
and colonial processes ... I think we have a lofty purpose and constrained oy our own 
limitations and the limitations of our scholarship. 
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In contrast, another perspective on course purposes focused on specific deportment or nrotr im oonk 
- for canmplc Andrea pointed out ,hnt a graduate course in a profession',! S should be? * 

Z^XkT* ° f ^ c . urriculum - ,he P ur P<*e °f Ihb course has to I* congruent with 
those, if .he purpose B „- t congruent, .hen i. ei.hcr fen', laugh., or .he purpose gels changed 

subject' matter """^ ' hC """^ """^ >C " m ° f im P or, " ncc to s "" ,cnls rf "«= course's 

of'wtauT! InLlTn^ |f T " Simila ' "I"" orrcred »«» >«» "Core] based on my views 
whfch I r ? rexam P ,e l 1 h»™ IWsaleen weeks dcdfcn.cd to evaluation, 

cs*nZZ7'™'^ ma [J' , S cn, ™li «nd in my judgement, .hat's one of .he mos 

hX^lTh rT T C ° n hme " • Thosc are r » r 'he determining factors in my 

udgement hat the course ought to cover - MIS and costing and things or that sort Thinos 
lhat I wasn't even that familiar wi.h, but I had a strong sense tha, 4 were im^r.anl! ^ 

e^Xts'™,^r1 ' hCir ° W " b ^ld as a , PW -her, ra.her than mentioning specific 

ta&™SteT.he Ja. mTTT "^^ <tent l , lhey ranCenlrn,ed °" '"'"""I -""fences ™h as 
betels, pohc.es, or .he way they ih.nk about leaching. For example, Diana commented: 

c^mWerZtlore" In™ r ~ "V* ^ mt ° ' "-can, I probably 

comwer hat more than I m even aware of ... obviously I'm choosing lo do some Ihinos 
because I ve had success doing thcm...bu. I'm not just as aware of ii. P 

2X5^ ' aiS! " m ' mS,y ^ f °' m " rc " f "Huences on 

thm'XTa'r^ % * ***** ^ ^ ~ ««* °< 

« " prS Un " y '° *""*•* inVOlVCd '" df ™ - 

planning W^k?M»«^ fc ^ cx ^ nn,lons "a™' "» importance of students in their 
^Z^^^t^t^XT^ course rcouircd for a« freshman 

I sal down and though., what can I actually do with second-scmeslcr freshmen' If I .Iv. 
them a des.gn project, for ins.ance, how much physics can I put m«, l C e mos, rfiC 
wtll not have had a physics course? Or mos. of .he physic,^ wMI ha!" h^twlal v^ 
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teach them in this course. So the answer is, not a tot. That pretty much dictates the kind of 
pSng™ *** ye8h ' 5tUdem characlerlstics were fairly important in the 

22£S! StUdCmS nCCt ! " 0! * frCShmCn; Miguel dcSCTihed thc b **grounds of students in the 
graduate program as an important influence in thc business management course: 

The ract that most of our students do not know that much about management - requires that 
this be an introductory course. They're so diverse - a majority of them don't hnvc a business 
management or math/finance kind of background. Therefore I had to plan it to be an 
introductory survey course. 

^ a " h ^"" d ™*™ ] ;"f rale 8 <™ trasl ^P^y ^Portant for first-time classes: while Matthew 
knew exactly who his students would be, and could describe their high school physics and mathematics 
backgrounds, Miguel did not yet know who his students would be and was drawing his impressions 
urn P rcv,ous contact with the program's students in other, unrelated courses. The advantage in a 
tightly structured professional program is, of course, that the teacher can anticipate a certain student 
body, as Andrea illustrated: 

These are nurses; these arc people who teach patients on a one-to-one basis every day but 
dont necessarily teach groups of people, so I needed to look at thc kinds of students jl would 

de^riK Many of the teachers 

Scn^3J r T? }* ^ Changcd from lhcir original expectatforw because of 
st ucknt response. For example Andrea extended a major, initial topic in the course because she had 

Tl T r E 10P|C fea,izinfi ihat » ™ " ^-lation" r imer 
work, adjusted not only the schedule but her expectations as well. Knthryn and Linda chanced the 

procedure for ensuring broad discussion in their seminar after several weeks of o ly paS ™ 

with their first strategy, and also modified their overall course strategy alter rcETmS 

students appcrs and meeting with the seminar participants. g 

JS.^J"? S u K,Cn,S r tcnl,a "y a{ risk - M <*» of these teachers had strategics in mind for 
dealing with students having difficulties: y 

hi.ir nCS "V " Sk , the firel y ear studcms ' You J usl d0 "*» ^ow, in fact, how much 
ifin^iT* »°S lc8 »y ««* ™ for this, how intellectually 
I think the only thing you can do is give them as much out-of-class assistance as you can 
manage, starting with how you nark their papers and how you handle their remarks in class 

ZZT™'^ V ™ km f ™° that lhc * mCCt wi,h f ™ Htac to time and you an el 
hem how hey re doing and the like. This is the first time I've ever team laugh,, S, hamll ng 
thai - with txvo people - it sounds to me like it's going to be easier. 

Students' program needs can also influence decisions about course content Kathrvn and I indVt 
graduate seminar served a particular constituency: y Lmda * 

wlmenl htto^nd 1** f? r^lL™™ ^ 8 graduatc minor 5n ^parative 
women s history, and so we had to be deliberately comparative in hem we structure thc 
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course. I was trying to mode! a way for them to think about drawing together a comparative 
reading list. They enn t know everything about women [throughout the whole world], but 
rather you organize that Held and round up literature that touches on certain conceptual 
issues, 1 

™Ir 0m SiS W ^ r S * u "^"n cnaractc » sti <s and needs were not only important in themselves but were 
confounded with other influences on their teaching. Andrea explained on behalf or many teachers 
that the influences on her planning process arc "cycl'V because, for example 

what I think about education would direct how I think about student characteristics and how 

I'w ?^° Ut thc 001,156 fe sct U P and how 1 think a" ihosc other things. So yes, 
1 think [the purposes of education and student characteristics arc] very important. In other 
words, once we get these two taken care of, then I have to get down to thc nitty-gritty of 
what is really education?" ... [And my] purpose in this course is to facilitate student learning. 

The Organizational Context 

Department policies and/or history inllucncc course planning in extraordinary diverse ways 

S hv ZT y f Ct0r f \ Ai thC ° nC CXlrCmC * ValeHc CXp,alncd thal hcr ™™ "« quite frankly 
devised by thc department to generate more student credit hours: 

This is designed to get in people who need science [laboratory] elcclives [to meet general 
studies distribution requirements]. ... They have to have a science elective. And all wc need 
to do is design something that looks more attractive than Chcm 101. 

I'Zcl ™«Z inf,uen M Cd T othe I r™' 5ludlcs cou,re in Bnoihcr ™y- 

h,Inni rJ J ' tCe ^ ,an , nc . d lhrcc - courec "queiicc; she b,th honored the history of the 

humanities sequence and acknowledged her obligation to students: 

."if* 5 ,i r0 K gIV nbOUt FT* ° f lhC Pr0gram P0,icics ' **** importance of not ever deviating 
from the syllabus so much that a student would be at a disadvantage in somebody else s class 
the next semester. I feci very strongly about the program history of making some judgments 

?«1 «7T 8 • t0 that their herlta 8 c offcre ' but aIso exposing them to 

some of the misconceptions of their heritage as well. So I think that I can never let these 

Knn!^ en< ^l COmplelC J y ° UtWe, 'S h the fact that Program policy and history have 
developed over 55 years with some very, very good results and so I do respect that highly. 

^the'^tr 1 ' 6 ^ Ma,!hCW,S imr ° duCt0, y peering course was designed to shift completely 

»m5^ i 1 " P,an J ning thc COUfSel WC wrc 8° in S lo - <*** r than these curriculum 

guidelines -- junk history and start fresh. 

d"pT^ lhC P8St ' thC ™' S hlsto * — "» «g«cd to oppose 

Not that I'm all that experienced in this department, but I think it's really important that wc 
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jSrin^ST [ih ? SCh0,ar,y] ,Uerm Jrc * nd nn "I**"* - I'tuclcnts 

?kl ST ' m, * te ' , ? ed wh,tc mate "h 0 ' 8 * si < ™d tnlk. It docsiA tench mc anylhine 

rnr.icularly in (he professional schools, overall curriculnr goals were emphasized For cvnmle 
Ancl.cn strongly assc.lcd Ihc primacy or P r„ E ram goals for her course: P 

^ZlZ?JL h n V^ e ^ T UreC hns 10 relto ''^.-.nmen. goals and the 
college program. I mean, thats a given. II has lo, it has to. Thais a riven Beina an 
integral part of the curriculum, it meets the goals. 8 '" 8 

Matthew expressed program goals as an important guide: 

e'Sm'eomth^H ^ '""^ gUidclinCS which wre *™*'P«I "V ■ 

MM .rLT •"" d h " e " " Pre " y EOod ^ °f "Pinion ... Ibr what should go into 

ISSttSr"* ?T - ' jUS ' ' mk ' lo ' ° f - « found that a Mo ny 

abouSng « atouH,^ " frCShn ' n " COUrSe 5h ° Uld ^ - — ' »■ »" 4 

I thmk we're leaching against the tradition as much as we're tcachinc to it Our drnnrtnmni 

STS? : £TJ£t!SK 1966 " * ■ -** --^AE 

Program goafs for students can rest on ovcrtlystatcd procram nolici« - »< in An,!™-. 

- or mtgh, emerge in the form of a teacher's bcliefs^ut^fo, J "a^^T" 

What we would like to do is empower individuals (majoring in higher education siu,lvin n 
business management) in this course to be able to make a difference in MteSta fon 

^-srr.tss set ,h — - - - 
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^l^ST^ "d were designed to mac. university-wide specification* forsuch 
rZ w ■ H ? ' , P"' reS! "' ni,l «*«* introductory courses (one for freshmen ihc oiher two 
for beginning doctoral students) were of course entirely unrelated io these requSenU 

inle r nSS?„ n 7 n f': F/T* pm *""" " " nt " her "^ni^tional onto,, - 

of «udto Z5 be eZS ' hC -'T hC !! ,hOUgh, ab ° U ' whc,hcr lhe «»*™*' ™™ 

exne'"neL^ ottrTo^r " "* "* rouW «*~ 

the™ urTbu! & Si leamed 0,6 PreV,OUS SemcS,Cr in "»■ - "<>« » P»t. of 

meanr^-Jt' FT ' r*" ' hC mOS, Vi " Uable ''" ""' S P r "S rara arc l "" 5e P™'™! 
meaning The higher finance couise - which is something I try to mesh with - is in mv 

judgment the most valuable course in the program. I therefore ^io^mula.e that cou^ 
fbSl^eSr^rnLo^ ,hCOre "' Ca '' CVE " C " han - "» '"is 

I've tried lo direct my cutting (material from the original syllat „s| as closclv to the similar 
™ZJL* ^ ?, • ? tHc baS,C suhs!ance of course. ISo ...1 even when I've tut 

In summary, we found tha, teachers- infiuences on course planning may be grouped into three 
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Zlrn^ dlsdp # , |" ar > r ' «"«tfc«H «nd organizational. Our findings ..lightly altered and extensively 

SSS'iZSS 53T C8orlcs of innuenccs proposcd in lhcStn * « * — - * -3 



Interpretations 



We draw four sets of interpretations from the findings or this study. Two address questions we find 

S y 'nSl^l ra, "T - ',t innU , CnCe ° f ' hcdiSCil " ine Pining andThcp^f 
change - and two emerged as the study progressed through data annlysis - the primacy of the 
orgamznUonai eontext for eourse planning, and the eyclic nature or the course planning prLos 

Ftat, while the discipline is perhaps the central influence in course plannine. it is not a scnarnlc 

»'■ »>•- found (H)R8 p. 3„). bu , ralhcr k wuh^hcrXnXnd 

C" Hi. P m lhC T- ™"' ' hc aCi,demic discin,ine k inn » c " ti!l1 * «" no«; what i! is 
ahout one s d«c,p hne _and how that essence interacts with other influences to shape course planum. 

"define 7 S" ""I' - m C f " Und """ <1UC ' yin S ,eachere *«* *"* "-cTnlluencc 1 rf"2 
m2!r.! ^- ,m ' gh,!: Upi1n rcllcc,ion wc conduded that the discipline - nnd its 

oTwTt ^ ST" TT ~ 1 "^""X » ingrained in the teacher s thinking that itroulil 
5 tZSESEZZStt Tu bc f n 1 revea,cd - 11,e consequences for course content implied 
nTT^ilyTchTnge * °" " ,hC or 8 anizalional <™<«'. laical realities and 

«.!^r nd '"^""^ion concerned the within-semester change process. Previous investtalotV 
ta iho and . f!,cu ">'.«' mm ' t " : P Visions in the sophomore humanities course yielded chnm.es 

^SSSlSST* w,,h ,he an,lia,cd tec,ura «"™ WST 

^"',!l." rd imcr I" e, -'"i'"' concerned the organizational context in which these varied courses were set- 

™"rT- ' n ,h UCnC ^ S -™^ "* for e * am " le ' <=™»»n committees' de^MrfZSSS he 
Wh r nr Tw' n 1 lhe »~>" General Education Program, or the field's required ma^ Snce 
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Our last interpretation from these findings has been the cyclic nature of course planning, and the 
interwcavmg of the influences we have studied and discussed here. While each of these influences 
can be scrutinized separately, in reality the factors influencing teachers' planning form a complex web 
of interconnected forces - some nested in others and some constrained by others. No neat structure 
for the influences on teachers planning can be asserted; we find only that the discipline forms the 
substantive backdrop for course planning, and educational and organizational forces impinge upon 
the process from all sides. How these many forces interact and particularly how they modify 
substantive, disciplinary considerations, and which arc open to modification, arc all questions 
deserving focused attention. 



Expansion Upon the 
NCRIPTAL Contextual Filters Model 



At the outset ihis ; study was designed to honor and amplify upon the work on course planning 
V rZT< U„ 8 N ^ R, . I T AI : by . St * tk rt her «""■«*■ In thfcstudy, we sought to use the JnTo 
mX^77 ^mewing to further investigate and, if possible, to expand upon the Conceptual 
f illers scheme for conceiving of course planning influences. 

In brief, the Contextual Filters model of course planning influences offered by Stark and her 
Si!?™ (199 °: «\ 139 > ™< ains five elements. Content aJh^S 
rZZ , Aw ? C ° UrSC Planmng lnc,ude lhc W influencc of Acuity background and 

? ° f V h T aCadCmfC neId$ * and < 3 > " f "™ Spoused by 

favul y members. The mnuence of these three, interacting and taken together, upon (5) course 
decisions « mediated by (4) certain contextual filters, of which nine were studied) 

The NCRIPTAL researchers' discussions of this model raise important points about both course 
planmng and the convexities of studying it. TUcy report thaV most Acuity belief that S 
scholarly training » (of the disciplinary influences available for selection) she most mpo tan 
influence upon their course planning. While our data confirmed that the discipline is foreX for 
EE ^ • I 1 » ,lkdv < hat training - the NCRIPTAL varilmlc X'lZ 

salient t! an is the teacher s overall conception of the discipline as developed and refined throughout 
the scholarly career. We found that the discipline is not so much a separate influence as if is a 
backdrop for all other influences and decisions, especially about selection of content for the couL 

llr^lf^t^ ^ effective thinking and concept learning to be the most important 
^^£S^>TT a A b ' thCfr [ aCUHy rcS P° ndenls - ln we found two purposes 

^IIT/K3£2 ° VCr °! hCrS ." 8nd ° n,y one oF thcse cou,d ** ™« ^ parallel 

NCRIPTAL s effective thinking/concept learning purpose. The other purpose heavily preferred bv 

our teachers was -providing students with opportunities and resources so Zl grmvih Z occur in 

students through their own choices in the areas relevant to them/ The ract that w found this 

or the fact that we studied courses at all levels) or could indicate a real dffTcrencc between our 
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findings and theirs. 



The NCRIPTAL study found a different relationship than we did among course content, student 
characteristics, and organizational considerations. They found that disciplinary influences mediated 
through purposes of education and filtered through the nine contexts (including student 
characteristics and I _ less importantly ~ program/college goals) yielded subject matter selection and 
arrangement. We found that the discipline influenced the selection of subject matter, and educational 
and orgamzahonal contexts operated strongly to modify subject matter selection as well as stronnly 
influencing subject matter arrangement, including design of academic tasks. These discoveries 
emerged m the teachers discussions or their actual planning processes; while their initial reports on 
how they perceived their planning were fairly straightforward, their actual reports through the process 
Hscir demonstrated how complex, cyclic, and recursive the process actually can be. 

-ITicsc differences respond to the NCRIPTAL report's observation (p. 138) that \vc know less about 
the course decisions faculty make than about their perceptions of influences" (italics ours). Our 
interview ^ study, examining teachers' reports of actual decisions, demonstrates that perceptions may 
not equate decisions ,n actual course planning. In their course planning, teachers - in whom their 
discipline is ingrained and for whom the discipline inexorably inJlucnccs content decisions - respond 
even more than perhaps they arc aware to the obvious educational and less obvious but possibly even 
more salient organizational contexts in which they teach. 
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